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A REMINISCENCE OF THE LATE DR. EMIL LEVIER 

Wm. Edw. Nicholson 

There must be many bryologists on both sides of the Atlantic who cherish 
pleasant memories of the genial botanist of Florence and Bagni di Bormio, the 
late Dr. Emil Levier. Florence, the very name of which suggests flowers, and 
how appropriately no one who has seen it in April can deny, has produced many 
botanists, especially in the field of Bryology, particularly noteworthy being 
Micheli and Raddi, whose friends have made such a mark on the generic names 
of the frondose hepatics. 

I had been in correspondence with Dr. Levier for many years, but it was 
not until May, 1910, when I was passing through Florence on my return from 
a short holiday in southern Italy, that I had an opportunity of meeting him. 
I was only staying for one night in Florence, and shortly after my arrival I 
called at 16 Via Jacopo da Diacetto, the address which had long been familiar 
to me, and received a most cordial welcome from Dr. and Mine. Levier, whom 
I found in their little garden, in the center of which grew a very fine specimen 
of the palmetto, Chamaerops humilis, seven or eight feet high. In another 
part of the garden was a large autumn flowering species of Clematis sent to Dr. 
Levier by Mr. VV. Gottan from Mussoorie (N. W. Himalaya), nom fatidique, 
as he playfully said apropos of the wealth of mosses found there. They most 
hospitably invited me that evening to dinner, which we had in a delightful room 
panelled with carved cinque-cento oak, which I understood had been collected 
by Dr. Levier's uncle. Mme. Levier had been in England, where she had been 
very much struck by the magnificent trees in some of the private parks, where, 
indeed, the trees do compare rather favorably with the somewhat stunted speci- 
mens which, for the most part, one sees in Italy. 

Dr. Levier was very far from well at the time of my visit, as he was suffering 
from heart trouble which he attributed largely to indiscretion in smoking. Mis 
herbarium, of which he showed me several sheets, among which I remember 
some particularly fine ones of Schistochcila appendiculata (Hook.) Dum. and 
a species of Barbella, was magnificently mounted, everything being on large 
separate sheets and in most cases very amply represented. The method was 
laborious, entailing more time and labor than most of us can afford, and on his 
own admission had cost him many thousands of hours. He expressed great 
dislike of the practice of mounting mosses and hepatics in envelopes, which, 
he maintained, were not calculated to preserve them so well as the open sheets; 
and he illustrated this by the fact that he had found the specimens of Riccia. 
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mounted on open sheets by Micheli in a much better state of preservation than 
those of Raddi in envelopes, though the latter were collected nearly a hundred 
years later. Indeed, he grew quite warm on the subject of ces sacrees enveloppes, 
as he ventured to call them. 

We were talking about botanizing in Spain, where he had done some work 
in the past with Boissier and Lercsche, and about the roughness of the accommo- 
dation in any place at all off the beaten track. Dr. Levier, however, main- 
tained that for dirt and discomfort it was hard to beat the usual run of accom- 
modation in the Abruzzi, in his own country, where a rich and interesting district 
is rendered almost inaccessible to the ordinary traveller from this cause. 

It is unfortunate that it has never been possible to publish the monograph 
on the genus Riccia, towards which he had accumulated a large amount of mate- 
rial, as he had an almost unique knowledge of the genus, and the neighborhood 
of Florence afforded him opportunities for observing a large number of species 
in the field. 

It was not very long after I saw him that he passed away on the 26th of 
October, 191 1. An interesting account of him, with an excellent photograph, 
was published by Signor Sommice in the Nuovo Giornale botanico italiano for 
January, 1912. 

Lewes, Sussex, September 27, 1918. 



Certain Organic Substances Assimilated by Ceratodon purpureus. — 

In recent years it has been emphasized that organic materials accumulating 
in the soil through the activities of plants and animals may have much to do 
with the fertility of the soil and may, to some extent, control the character of 
the native vegetation. Recent work by Robbins 1 has a bearing on these ques- 
tions. Servettaz 2 found some mosses, particularly Hypnum purum, able to 
live and become slowly green when grown in the dark and furnished with sugar 
or certain other organic substances, and able to assimilate considerable sugar 
in the light. Von Ubish, in 1913, found that Funaria hygrometrica protonema, 
when grown in darkness on nutrient agar containing peptone and glucose, 
formed large starch grains, but without the peptone and glucose the grains 
were small. Robbins found that with Ceratodon purpureus: "In test tubes 
on a nutrient agar containing glucose the growth in the light was four or five 
times as luxuriant as on the nutrient agar lacking glucose." Grown in the dark 
the protonema was a dark reddish brown and, out of several sugars tried, the 
best development was on levulose. Robbins concludes that this moss can absorb 
and utilize organic carbon and he suggests that if suitable organic compounds 
are in the soil solution, the moss may be able to use them advantageously. 

O. E. J. 

1 Robbins, William J. Direct Assimilation of Organic Carbon by Ceratodon purpureus. 
Bot. Gaz. 05: 541-551- June, 1918. 

2 Ann. Sci. Nat. Bot. IX, 17: m-124. Pis. 4, figs. 11. 1913. 



